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A FOREWORD 


The deprivation from Greece of the Dodecanese and of 
Northern Epirus by the arbitrary annexation of the first and 
the inclusion of the second to the Albanian State, created at 
the insistence of Italy, are two of the most glaring instances 
of rank injustice to Greece by Italian Imperialism, both 
before and after the ascendency of fascism. ‘Their rectifi- 
cation would be an elemental application of the principles 
of the Atlantic Charter. 


The opposition of Greek rights by Italian policy has been 
systematic and persistent and became more manifest from 
the time when Greece, by the addition of the territories de- 
tached from the Ottoman Empire, became an important 
factor in the Eastern Mediterranean and consequently a 
barrier to Italian plans for expansion in the Near East. 
which had been laid even at that time. 


The question of the Dodecanese is known from its fre- 
quent reference in the press relative at times to their strategic 
importance and again, to the terroristic methods employed 
against their Greek population ever since the Italians occu- 
pied the Islands in 1911. 


The question of Northern Epirus, that is to say, the 
segregation of the northern part of the Greek Province of 
Epirus and its forced inclusion within the boundaries of 
Albania, dates from the morrow of the Balkan Wars, 1912- 
1913, and is connected with the very creation of the Albanian 
State, which resulted from a long series of machinations of 
Austria-Hungary and Italy, the latter after the dissolution 
of the former, remaining without opposition in the develop- 
` ment of its plans in the Adriatic and the Mediterranean. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF NORTHERN EPIRUS 


I believe that a brief historical exposition of the conditions under which 
this portion of the Balkan Peninsula existed will contribute to a fuller 
understanding of the problem. 


The area known as Northern Epirus extends from the northern 
boundary of Greece as established in 1913 to a line drawn from the Valley 
of Mouzakia, north of Valona on the Adriatic to Pogradets, on the Lake 
Ochrida. It comprises unproductive mountainous territory comparable in 
geographic contour to the Greek peninsula consisting of the Kazas (coun- 
ties) of Koritza, Argyrocastro, Starovo, Kolonia, Khimara, Delvino, 
Liaskoviki, Tepeleni, Premeti, Pogonion, with a total population of 
228,000. Koritza and Argyrocastron are its main cities, and Valona and 
Aghioi Saranda (Santi-Quaranta) its principal harbors. 


In ancient times Northern Epirus, as a section of Epirus, formed a 
part of the Greek world, and among its rulers was Pyrrhus, King of 
Epirus, famous for his Pyrrhic victory over the Romans. In the Middle 
Ages Northern Epirus was included in the Duchy of Epirus, a section of 
the Greek Byzantine Empire. When, in the middle of the 15th century, 
the Greek Empire fell under the blows of the Turkish conquerors, Epirus, 
to a large extent, remained Christian, whereas the main part of Albania 
was converted to Islamism. Throughout the four centuries of Ottoman 
domination, the Christian population of Northern Epirus, like those of the 
other European sections of the Ottoman Empire, remained attached to the 
Greek Patriarchate of Constantinople and enjoyed ecclesiastical and educa- 
tional privileges, having kept inalterable their Greek national conscience. 


During the entire time of Turkish rule, Epirus as a whole was gov- 
erned in a feudal manner by local Beys who had been rewarded by the 
Sultans for their conversion to Islam. These oriental local rulers lived 
off the hard work of the Christian population, having established a despotic 
and predatory rule, taking advantage of the long distance which separated 
them from the central administration in Constantinople and of the com- 
plete decentralization prevailing in the Ottoman Empire. Thus, they 
became in fact not accountable to any superior authority. 


Typical of these rulers is the notorious Ali Pasha whose cruelty and 
greed combined with unlimited ambition and passion for power became 
proverbial. It is true that, in those days, this arbitrary form of govern- 
ment was imposed as well on the Moslem agricultural population, but due 
to its lower spiritual and material level of this exclusively agricultural 
group, the Beys could profit but little from them, while the Christian ele- 
ment was not only greatly in the majority but also was well developed 
spiritually and materially, devoting itself to agriculture, commerce and to 
sciences. The folk songs of all the Balkan peoples are replete with popular 
songs extolling the heroic struggles of this subjugated Greek nation against 
the tyranny, despotism and deprivations of these Turko-Albanian Beys. 
Many historians and tourists who visited those territories at different times 
described the administration existing there as the most backward and 
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despotic form of government and condemned the cruelty of Moslem 
rulers against the industrious Greek element. Yet, notwithstanding the 
anachronistic system of administration, the Epirotes developed a mar- 
velous spiritual progress. Throughout the entire area of Northern Epirus, 
Greek schools blossomed forth even in the smallest and most distant moun- 
tainous sections. 


In the principal cities high educational institutions and Greek libraries 
were found whose fame spread far beyond the limits of the Province. 
The Lyceum of Koritsa, the Academy of Moschopolis, established in the 
18th century and its famous library, the Zographion Teachers’ School, the 
Schools of Argyrocastron and Kestorati, were among the most famous 
centers of Greek culture.* On the other hand, from the Turkish conquest 
until the establishment of the Albanian state, there was not even one 
Albanian school in southern Albania. The rudiments of education were 
taught to the Moslems in the Turkish tongue by the Muftis, Moslem 
clericals, limiting themselves to the elementary teaching of the Koran. 


Even more, as a rule, the educated Moslem Albanians attended and 
graduated from Greek schools, and Greek was the language of culture and 
commerce, while Albanian was considered a corrupted idiom, mainly 
spoken as a local dialect.** 


The Northern Epirotes joined, among the first, the insurrection for 
Greek Independence in 1821, and their contribution in this struggle for 
freedom was extremely valuable. Marco Botzaris, Karaiskakis, Androut- 
sos, Catsantonis, to mention only a few of the most famous leaders of the 
Independence movement, originated from Northern Epirus, where they 
had already achieved a brilliant military career in the unrelenting fight 
against Ali Pasha and the other Albanian oppressors. 


Northern Epirote delegates attended the Fourth National Greek Assem- 
bly in 1829 as well as the Greek Constituent Assembly in 1843. The 
Northern Epirotes again took arms and joined the revolts of Epirus in 
1854, 1866 and 1877, for union with Greece. 


Northern Epirus has been always viewed by historians and diplo- 
matic writers as one of the principal parts of Greek irredentism on account 
of the unrelenting fight for the preservation of their Hellenic character 
and of the outstanding development of Greek culture in this Province. 


* “This region (the South) was more fully hellenized than the territory north of 
Vioussa”. Edith Pierpont Stickney, “Southern Albania or Northern Epirus in Euro- 
pean Affairs, 1912-1923”, p. 6. 


** The upper classes generally, whether Moslem or Christian, speak Greek, which, 
at least at the period when our study begins, was the language of culture and com- 
merce.” Stickney, p. 3. 

“Toward the end of the War of Independence, (Greek), when the Fourth National 
Greek Assembly was held in July, 1829, deputies were sent from Epirus as from other 
Greek lands still in Turkish hands.” W. Miller, “The Ottoman Empire”, p. 104. 

“Again, in the Greek Constituent Assembly of 1843, delegates from Epirus were 
admitted as from certain other territories outside the Kingdom of Greece.” Miller, 
p. 174. 
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NORTHERN EPIRUS, FROM THE BALKAN WARS TO THE 
PROTOCOL OF FLORENCE 


During the first Balkan War Greek troops occupied the whole of 
Epirus, including the Northern part. When in December, 1912, a Con- 
ference convened in London to consider the terms of peace to be pre- 
sented to Turkey by the victorious Balkan Allies, the six great European 
Powers, Great Britain, France, Russia, Germany, Austria-Hungary and 
Italy, intervened in the negotiations between the Balkan Allies and Turkey 
ostensibly as mediators, but actually for the protection of their respective 
interests. And, although Turkey had agreed to cede to the Allies all its 
territory west of the Ainos-Media line, the Great Powers forced an excep- 
tion in the case of Albania, whose boundaries were left to be defined later. 
One may well ask: “Why this dispensation in favor of Albania?’ The 
answer is to be found in the special interests of Austria-Hungary and 
Italy in this area. Austria, by secret treaty with Italy, its then ally, dating 
back to 1902, had reserved for itself priority rights on Albania in order 
to use it as a spearhead for the realization of its plans to dominate the 
Balkans. There is no other justification for the creation of an artificial 
state, formed at the expense of indubitable ethnic rights of its neighbors 
and unable to survive without dependence upon some other Power. There 
was no Albanian nation, nor was there an Albanian national movement. 
According to the official reports of the British Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople in 1908, the year of the Young Turk revolution, when the various 
nationalities within the Ottoman Empire actively manifested their exist- 
ence, there was no evidence of an Albanian movement other than sporadic 
local racial feuds, largely concerning tax disputes and connected with acts 
of banditry of certain chieftains. Three years before the independence of 
Albania, the Albanian national movement had not yet taken the charac- 
teristics of a true national conscience. It advanced claims of a social and 
educational nature, which reflected the incorrigible Albanian nature against 
all authority, and especially against people of different faith, the Christians. 
Moreover, the Turkish authorities utilized the Albanian movement against 
the Greek and more general against every other Christian movement, which, 
based on actual ethnic trends, had become a serious problem for Turkey. 
The correspondent of the London “Morning Post’’ and the Paris “Le 
Temps’, M. Z. de Jessen, at that time wrote concerning the Albanian 
question: “Strictly speaking, there are no written language, no historical 
traditions, no popular literature in the various religious Albanian groups. 
The only civilizations to be found are the Turkish for the higher classes 
of Moslems, the Greek for the Orthodox and possibly the Latin for the 
Catholics. From my numerous and diversified observations in Albania one 
impression dominates all others: It is not true that there is an Albanian 
people desiring its autonomy or independence. I would add that there is no 
Albanian people. There is, of course, an Albanian race, but all the ele- 
ments of ‘nationality’ are missing.” 


DELIMITATION OF THE SOUTHERN BOUNDARY OF ALBANIA 


The Conference of Ambassadors at London in the early stages of the 
Balkan Wars was considering the question of Albanian boundaries. At 
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this Conference, Italy persistently opposed Greek expansion into Epirus, 
not on any ethnological grounds, but for purely military reasons, contend- 
ing that the straights of Corfu could eventually be used as the base of a 
hostile fleet, as if it were conceivable that Italy could ever be in danger of 
a small country like Greece But even the military objections raised by 
Italy were met by the proposal of the British Ambassador at Rome, Sir 
Rennel Rodd, that Greece be requested to neutralize the straits of Corfu, 
which was acceptable to the Greek Government. The Italian Government 
took such an intransigent attitude as to state to the Greek Chargé d’Affaires 
at Rome that Italy was prepared to go to war on this question. It should 
be noted that Italy, a member of the Triple Alliance, was unreservedly 
supported by its allies, Germany and Austria. 


The matter having reached such international complications, the Greek 
Prime Minister, Mr. Veniselos, offered to hold a plebiscite under inter- 
national supervision to provide an opportunity for the populations con- 
cerned to express their wishes. This proposal was presented to the Con- 
ference of Ambassadors by Sir Edward Grey but was implacably opposed 
by the Italian delegate. Then Mr. Veniselos proposed that an Interna- 
tion Commission be sent to determine, there and then, the national con- 
science of the population of Northern Epirus. Sir Edward Grey, however, 
informed the Greek Minister at London, who had submitted this offer, 
that it, too, was rejected by the Italians. Finally, Sir Edward Grey sug- 
gested that in order to avoid increasing international complications, the 
Greek Government make certain sacrifices in exchange for the cession to 
Greece of the Aegean Islands, not only those occupied by Greece but also 
the islands of the Dodecanese which Italy occupied in 1911 during the 
Turkish-Italian war, which she then tentatively held until the complete 
evacuation of Libya by Turkish troops. This offer made by Sir Edward 
Grey, was predicated upon certain pertinent declarations of the Italian 
Ambassador at London.* 


Thus Italy, in order to prevent Greek expansion in Epirus had agreed 
that Greece should take the Aegean Islands occupied by Greek troops, 
including the Dodecanese, held by the Italians which up to that time Italy 
had refused to relinquish. This declaration of the Italian Government is 
found in the minutes of the Conference of Ambassadors of May 30th, 
1913, kept at the British Foreign Office, and is contained in a cable of Sir 
Edward Grey to the British Ambassador at Paris asking him to inform 
the French Governmen* accordingly. This proposal was made known to 
the Greek Government through the British Minister at Athens. Under 
‘hese circumstances, Greece signed the Treaty of London of May 30th, 
1913, agreeing that the delimitation of the Albanian boundaries be made 
by the Great Powers. 


Regarding the Dodecanese Islands, Italy positively declared that she 
would return them to Turkey soon after the evacuation of Libya by Tur. 
kish troops and that their fate was to be determined by the Powers. This 
was definitely stated by Sir Edward Grey and is on record in the minutes 


of the Conference of the Ambassadors, during the discussion of the ques- 


* British Diplomatic Documents. 
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tion of Albanian boundaries. Here the Italian assent is found verbatim. 
Having in view the definitive Italian declaration that (a) Italy would re- 
turn the Dodecanese to Turkey and (b) that the fate of the islands was to 
be determined by the Powers, which meant a tacit acquiescence in the 
promise made to the Greek Government that the islands would be given 
to Greece, the Conference of Ambassadors on August 11, 1913, rendered 
its decision delimiting the Southern boundaries of Albania.* 


Under the terms of this decision an International Commission would 
delimit the boundaries using language as a basis to determine the national 
character of the population. It was also provided that in any event the 
territory along the shore as far as Ftelia and the Greek island of Saseno 
directly opposite, (which island was ceded to Greece by Great Britain to- 
gether with the other Ionian Islands in 1862), as well as, the locality of 
Kaza in Korytsa would go to Albania. Thus, due to the insistence of Italy 
and Austria-Hungary, the work of the International Commission was cir- 
cumscribed in advance and consisted, not in determining the true national 
sentiments of the population concerned, but in the enforcement of pre- 
determined agreements based upon political considerations. The confes- 
sion on August 12th, 1913, in the House of Commons by Sir Edward 
Grey is typical of the slight attention paid to the wishes of the inhabitants: 
“I am quite aware that when the whole comes to be stated it will be open 
on many points to a great deal of criticism from any one with local knowl- 
edge who looks at it purely on the merits of the locality itself. It is to be 
borne in mind that in making that agreement the primary essential was to 
preserve agreement between the Great Powers themselvs, and if the agree- 
ment about Albania has secured that it has done the work which is most 
essential in the interests of the peace of Europe.”** 


The restriction placed on the Commission to use language as the sole 
criterion of nationality without being free to employ other tests was due 
to pressure by Italy, as in certain parts of that locality the Chrisian popu- 
lation is bilingual, speaking at home, without being able to write it, an 
Albanian idiom, but using the Greek as the official tongue, as happens even 
today in certain villages of Greece, not far from Athens. The same was 
true in other localities of the Ottoman Empire where due to the arbitrary 
transfer of foreign speaking populations, linguistic habits and idioms 
developed, especially in the interior of Asia Minor where thousands of 
Orthodox Greeks were Turkish-speaking. Nevertheless, they were reck- 
oned as pure Greeks and were included in the exchange of populations 


* From this time on, in fact, the question of Southern Albania was bound up with 
that of the Aegean Islands, which were looked upon as offering possible compensa- 
tion to Greece for the denial of her claim to parts of Albania demanded, for the new 
state by the Triple Alliance. In accordance with this French recommendation, then, 
in a desire to prove her conciliatory spirit, Greece yielded. On condition of receiving 
satisfaction for the Islands held by Italy and for the enlargement of Albania, Greece 
declared herself willing to give up claims to the coast as far as Cape Stylos. But 
she made this great sacrifice only with the reservation that in return she should keep 
the Valley of the Drin, Premedi, and Koritsa and should get all the Islands, with the 
exception, at most, of Imbros and Tenedos. (Stickney, p. 31, based on Austro- 
Hungary’s “Diplomatische Aktenstuecke, Ereignisse am Balkan.”) 


** Parliamentary Debates. 
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between Turkey and Greece in 1923. A similar bilingualism is noted in 
Alsace-Lorraine and particularly in areas where notwithstanding their 
German speech the sentiment of the inhabitants is indisputable French.* 


The Greek Government, however, proposed that the International Com- 
mission be left free to determine the national aspirations of the population 
in such a manner as, when made, the determination of the national senti- 
ments would be consistent with the actual conditions. But Italy was un- 
alterably opposed and no sooner had the Commission begun its work than 
it became evident that it was doomed to failure. Members of the Com- 
mission visited various villages, but were faced with the difficulty of find- 
ing some members of a family speaking Albanian and others Greek, usu- 
ally the older ones speaking Albanian and the young, Greek. The Italian 
and Austrian members of the Commission suggested that only old women 
should be considered in taking the count and other members of the family 
omitted. The other members of;the Commission objected and disagreement 
followed. The Commission then ceased its on-the-spot investigation. Thus 
in 58 days only 14 persons had been examined, mostly old women. Mean- 
while, the matter was protracted and excitement among the inhabitants was 
greatly increasing. The British member, Major Daughty-Wylie, cabled his 
Government that the investigation should proceed on other than the lin- 
guistic basis. However, finding himself unyieldingly opposed by the 
Italian and Austrian delegates,** he recommended a compromise permitting 
in addition to the linguistic test, geographic, economic and strategic cri- 
teria. The Epirotes, on the other hand, insisted that the Commission 
undertake an actual investigation in order to determine the real sentiment 
of the inhabitants, and impartial observers soon realized that disappoint- 
ment was so great that they would surely revolt against any decision 
ignoring their rights.*** 


Italy, in the meantime, exerted a constant pressure on the Great Powers 
to solve the question in manner comformable to their own interests. Ger- 
many and Austria stoutly supported their ally, Italy. Russia and France 
were indifferent about the Southern boundaries of Albania. England at 
that time showed signs of leaning toward Italy on the Mediterranean ques- 
tion and, as it was later learned, the British member on the International 
Commission had been instructed no longer to oppose the Italian view. 
Italy and Austria-Hungary in pursuit of their aims did not on their part 
hesitate to take unilateral action in order to exert pressure upon the Greek 
Government. Without the knowledge of the Great Powers, they deliv- 
ered on October 31, 1913, identical notes implemented by definite threats, 
shifting the responsibility on the Greek Government as allegedly impeding 
the work of the Commission. This high pressure action of the two Powers 
was labeled by the London “Times” as “inopportune and even disquieting” 
on the grounds that it showed a disposition to treat Albania as an Austro- 


* “The basis to be taken in the delimitation was the spoken language of the inhabi- 
tants, a basis which in a bilingual country was fraught with dangers, the consequence 
of which soon became evident.” Stickney, p. 35. 

** “Even more significant was the unity decided upon by Austro-Hungary and 
Italy in opposing the claims of Greece.” Stickney, p. 27. 


*** Stickney, p. 39. 
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Italian preserve. This action of Italy and Austria was the more unjusti- 
fied by taking into consideration that the complaints expressed by them 
against the attitude of the Greek Authorities contrasted strangely with 
Major Doughby-Wylie’s recent thanks for the facilities which had been 
given to the Commission. In its reply to the Italian and the Austrian notes 
the Greek Government made it clear that it looked to the Conference of 
the Ambassadors for instructions rather than to Rome and Vienna.* 


Italy especially exerted pressure on the other Powers to take immediate 
action to compel the Greek Government to set a time limit within which 
Greek troops were to evacuate Northern Epirus. In the face of the irre- 
concilable attitude of these two Powers this evacuation was linked up with 
the cession to Greece of the Aegean Islands, which as above noted, had 
been definitely promised her by the Great Powers. In a proposal by Sir 
Edward Grey directed to the Greek Government the cession of the Aegean 
Islands including the Dodecanese was again promised to Greece, and at the 
same time, a new boundary was proposed which left to Greece the city of 
Koritsa, but deprived her of the larger portion of Northern Epirus. The 
Greek Government protested that by this proposal 140,000 Greeks were 
turned over to Albania, but on the whole, the tenor of the Greek reply 
was conciliatory. 


Unexpectedly, the Commission which had returned from Albania, hav- 
ing failed in its mission under increasing pressure from Italy. issued on 
December 17, 1913, its decision known as the Protocol of Florence. This 
Protocol defined the Greek boundary, leaving to Albania the whole of 
Northern Epirus including the city of Koritsa. It was communicated to 
the Greek Government by the Great Powers, coupled with the award to 
Greece of the Aegean Islands, conditioned, however, upon the prior evacu- 
ation of Northern Epirus by Greek troops. The Greek Government 
having no alternative decided to yield, especially since it was apparent 
that Italy and Austria were determined not to be blocked by any interna- 
tional complication and, moreover, the Great Powers made it clear to 
Greece that the need of preserving the peace in Europe was more urgent 
than any ethnological or other consideration. The Greek reply made cer- 
tain reservations relative to the granting of positive and adequate guaran- 
tees to the Greek Orthodox and as to the fate of certain borderline villages. 


Strangely, in spite of the aforesaid promise, no mention was made in 
this decision of the pledge to cede to Greece the Aegean Islands including 
the Dodecanese. Italian duplicity accounted for this. A few days after 
the signing of the Protocol of Florence, the Italian Government, disavow- 
ing its pledge about the Dodecanese, empowered its Ambassador at Lon- 
don to call upon Sir Edward Grey and inform him that the Italian Gov- 
ernment withdraws its consent to award the Dodecanese to Greece, as it 
deemed sufficient for Greece to retain the islands of the Aegean actually 
occupied by her. 


* Stickney, p. 38. 
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UPRISING OF THE NORTHERN EPIROTES 


In the announcement of the Great Powers relative to the signing of 
the Florence Protocol and the requested evacuation of Northern Epirus 
territory occupied by Greek troops, the Greek Government replied that it 
was ready to conform and evacuate within the allotted time. At the same 
time, the Greek Government in its reply made a number of observations 
with reference to the fate of certain villages of the Province of Argyro- 
castro which it claimed in exchange for the cession to Albania of a strip 
of territory in another area and the payment to the Albanian Government 
of a certain sum for indemnification. The Greek government likewise 
asked for guarantees connected with the protection of the inhabitants of 
Northern Epirus ceded to Albania. 


The decision at Florence, however, caused a great deal of unrest among 
the inhabitants concerned, and the movement to resist their inclusion within 
Albanian boundaries was assuming large proportions. Not before long, 
contrary to advices from Athens, a revolt broke out among the Christian 
inhabitants and a provisional government made up of outstanding Epirotes, 
headed by Mr. George Christakis Zographos, was formed in Argyrocastro. 
This government proclaimed the determination of the Epirotes to resist 
by armed force their subjection to Albania and asked for autonomy guar- 
anteed by the Great Powers. The attitude of the Greek Government 
toward this new situation was one of strict neutrality, and at the same time, 
in order to forestall the sending of military help from Greece to the insur- 
gents, it blockaded the port of Santi Quaranta, which fact brought about 
the public denunciation of the Greek government by the President of the 
Provisional Government who stressed that this measure exceeded the 
obligations of the Greek government under International Law. 


It is a fact that one of the causes for the breaking out of the revolt of 
Northern Epirus was the long delay in the reply of the Great Powers to 
the communication of the Greek government wherein guarantees were 
sought in favor of the inhabitants of Northern Epirus. The reply of 
Austria and Italy, when it finally came, was so inadequate in this respect 
so as to justify the extremists in their conviction that complete autonomy 
was the only possible solution. The Greek Government deemed it neces- 
sary to address a second communication to the Great Powers on Febru- 
ary 21, 1914, pointing out that, in view of its contemplated evacuation of 
the territories occupied by it, it would be necessary to examine carefully 
the guarantees asked on behalf of the inhabitants of Epirus. The Great 
Powers finally answered on August 24, 1914, promising to exhaust their 
influence for the enforcement of certain principles pertaining to religious 
equality and the free use of their language and for employment of local 
elements in the Albanian constabulary. Direct result of the reply by the 
Great Powers was the hastening of the evacuation of Northern Epirus 
territories by the Greek troops, which was completed on April 28, 1914. 


After the evacuation by the Greek troops, the Epirotes. left to their 
fate, proclaimed their decision to defend their centuries-old national and 
cultural liberties. On the other hand, the Greek Government, in compli- 
ance with the obligations assumed toward the Great Powers, not only dis- 
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couraged the Epirote movement, but also took drastic measures to prevent 
its further development, by prohibiting the sending of money and arms to 
the insurgents and stopping volunteers from Greece desiring to join the 
movement. These measures created great political disturbances in Greece, 
where public opinion shared the sentiments of the Epirotes. Mass meet- 
ings held in protest were quickly disbanded by the police. Volunteers in 
transit to join the revolt were apprehented and the situation of the Gov- 
ernment was rendered very precarious. Meanwhile the departure of the 
Greek troops had as a result to convert the whole province into a theatre 
of war between autonomists and the Turco-Albanians. The evacuation 
began by turning over to the newly established Albanian Gendarmerie the 
province of Koritsa and some other territories. This caused great mass 
migrations to Greece, the Christian inhabitants having no confidence 
whatever in the intentions of the Albanians. In the whole of Northern 
Epirus abnormal conditions prevailed, as the Albanian garrisons stayed 
away from the evacuated territories, not daring to face the revolted Chris- 
tian population. On the other hand, irregular bands of Turco-Albanians 
were formed to loot and despoil the Christian inhabitants. This provoked 
serious clashes with them. Austria and Italy became seriously disturbed 
at the successful development of the Epirote movement and soon realized 
that the passing of time strengthened the position of the Autonomists 
before international opinion, whose interest was drawn to this problem 
which would not suffer to pass unnoticed the sacrifice of a whole Christian 
population. Then, too, the Prince of Wied, the newly elected chief of the 
Albanian state, having constantly to contend against insubordinate leaders, 
who took greatly to heart the elevation of a non-Moslem to the throne, 
hoped for the speedy clarification of the situation. 


Toward the end of April, 1914, the International Committee of Inquiry, 
at the request of the Albanian Government, proposed to the Epirotes the 
conclusion of an Armistice and the opening of negotiations looking to the 
safeguarding of their rights. The Autonomous Government accepted the 
proposal and on April 24, hostilities ceased. The negotiations between 
the Epirotes and Albanian Government took place at the island of Corfu 
and were concluded on May 17th by the signing of the “Protocol of Corfu” 
which supplanted the ‘Protocol of Florence’ and secured the people of 
Northern Epirus rights tantamount to autonomy. The centuries-old status 
of the Orthodox Christians was recognized, and their ecclesiastical de- 

ndence upon the Greek Patriarchate of Constantinople was affirmed. 

he rights of the Greek communities were recognized; in those communi- 
ties Greek was to be the language of the schools, but in the three elementary 
grades Albanian was to be taught concurrently with Greek, with the ex- 
ception of religious education which was to be exclusively Greek. Use of 
the Albanian and Greek was to be insured before all authorities. Special 
dispositions concerning Chimara were made maintaining the old privileges 
enjoyed under the,Ottoman Empire. 


The enforcement of the provisions of the “Protocol of Corfu” was 
entrusted to the International Commission of Control, which assumed the 
organization of the Administration and especially the organization of 
justice and of finances in the autonomous area of Northern Epirus. The 
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agreement of Corfu was ratified by the representatives of the Great 
Powers at Athens on June 18th and by the Albanian Government on 
June 23rd, 1914. 


NORTHERN EPIRUS DURING THE FIRST WORLD WAR 


Italy from the beginning of the First World War sought to take 
advantage of its position toward the belligerents in order to derive benefits 
in Albania; concretely, to take hold of the harbor of Valona which she 
had long coveted. On the one hand, she endeavored to obtain the consent 
of Austria-Hungary in this regard, emphasizing that such official consent 
on the part of Austria-Hungary would be an indication that Italy was 
still closely bound together with Germany and Austria-Hungary by the 
ties of the Triple Alliance and would, to some extent, quiet the existing 
irredentist trends of Italian public opinion against Austria. On the other 
hand, Italy at the same time was entering into the known secret negotia- 
tion with the Allies of the Entente, bargaining its eventual withdrawal 
from the Triple Alliance and possibly joining the War on the side of the 
Entente. 


Taking advantage of the chaotic conditions which prevailed in Albania 
during the revolt by Essad Pasha and the anarchy which ensued in 
Albania following the departure of the Prince of Wied, the Italian gov- 
ernment announced to the Great Powers at war that, as Italy was the 
only signatory of the London Protocol referring to Albanian neutrality 
which had not been involved in the war, it was up to her to take means 
to prevent the occupation of Albanian territories. At the same time, she 
gave definite assurances that she would respect Albanian neutrality. The 
British Foreign Minister, Sir Edward Grey, replied that the anarchy pre- 
vailing in Northern Epirus had converted that section into a field of 
predatory incursions and violence against the Christian population on 
the part of fanatical Moslem irregulars and, taking into account that 
thousands of women and children had fled to Greece for protection, 
it was imperative that the Greek Government likewise be empowered to 
dispatch troops to Argyocastro to prevent massacre. On October 31, 1914, 
it was announced that Italy moved to occupy the Island of Saseno which 
controls the harbor of Valona and which had been a part of the Greek 
Kingdom since 1862 but was turned over to Albania in 1913 by the 
Greek Government pursuant to a special law in accordance with a pertinent 
provision of the Protocol of Florence. The Greek government, with the 
consent of the Great Powers, immediately thereafter occupied Santi 
Quaranta, Premeti and Argyrocastro to preserve order. Two months later, 
Italy, taking advantage of the preoccupation of the Great Powers in the 
conduct of the war, arbitrarily occupied Valona, justifying this foothold 
on Albania on grounds of the prevailing anarchy and for the enforcement 
of health measures for the refugees who had sought refuge there. This 
occupation was coupled with the positive assurance that it was purely 
temporary and that in any event it would not be extended. 


According to the proposals made by the Entente Powers to the Greek 
government on December 22, 1914, to induce Greece to abandon its neu- 
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trality and to enter the war on their side, the whole territory of Northern 
Epirus excluding Valona was offered to Greece. These negotiations brought 
no results, as the Greek government asked for guarantees against the 
danger of attack by Bulgaria. The reoccupation of Northern Epirus by 
Greek troops undoubtedly had a temporary character. Nevertheless, in 
view of the events which occurred from the time of the signing of the 
Protocol of Florence and especially after the tangible proof that the 
population involved absolutely rebelled against the solution imposed upon 
them without their consent by it, this Protocol lost all value as an inter- 
national document, the more so as it was supplanted by the Protocol 
of Corfu, which finally formed the basic charter of Northern Epirus. 
The military occupation of Northern Epirus, made at the suggestion of 
the Great Powers, soon brought about order in that locality. The spirit 
of equality demonstrated toward the inhabitants, whether Christian or 
Moslem, helped to bring about a mature political situation foreshadowing 
the union of Northern Epirus with Greece, which, moreover, had been 
strengthened after the offer of Northern Epirus to Greece by the Allies. 


As the war progressed the negotiations of Italy, on the one hand, 
with the Triple Alliance with a view to remaining neutral, and on the 
other, its dealings to enter the war simultaneously carried on in London. 
resulted, as is well known, in the secret Treaty of London of April 26, 
1915, whose terms were subsequently made public by the communistic 
government at Moscow. Under the terms of this Treaty, in addition to 
the concessions made to Italy in Trentino, Istria and Dalmatia, Italy was 
to get Valona with its harbor and a substantial hinterland. Thus. Italy 
would secure a sort of protectorate over Albania, specifically the right 
to conduct the foreign policy of Albania. Along with this, however. she 
agreed not to oppose the award of Northern Epirus to Greece and of 
certain northern localities of Albania to Serbia. It is indicative of the 
generally accepted view of the union of Northern Epirus with Greece to 
consider that, notwithstanding the favorable position of Italy during the 
negotiations with the Allies who sought the abandonment of her neutrality 
at all cost, Italy was not able to prevent the award of Northern Epirus 
to Greece. Such a solution, indeed, was regarded by all as the natural 
one. Moreover, the Greek government had strengthened its position by 
the establishment of order and its cooperation with the inhabitants. In 
the new Greek Parliament elected in December 1915, the Northern Epirotes 
sent representatives, who took their seats when it convened on January 
11, 1916. Meanwhile, civil authorities had, to some extent, taken over 
the localities evacuated by the military, and the Greek government by 
Royal Decree in March 1916, formally annexed Northern Epirus to the 
Greek Kingdom. Italy protested this move, following which the Great 
Powers made representations to which the Greek government conformed. 
preventing the further participation into the Greek Parliament of the 
representatives of Northern Epirus, to the great disappointment of the 
inhabitants. Regardless of these facts, the idea of the union of Northern 
Epirus with Greece by this time had so far progressed that it became 
obvious the question was approaching its natural solution. 
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Meanwhile, due to internal dissension in Greece and the straining of 
relations between the Entente and the Greek government, Italy considered 
the moment opportune to enforce its plans of conquest. At this time the 
Greek government had been asked to proceed to an immediate demobiliza- 
tion which extended to Northern Epirus. Taking advantage of the evacu- 
ation of Epirus and Thessaly by Greek troops, the Italian government 
occupied Northern Epirus. In the early part of July, 1917, the Italians 
extended their occupation to territories in Epirus forming part of the 
Greek Kingdom, including Jannina, the capital of Epirus. The Greek 
government, isolated from its close relation with the Entente, was com- 
pelled, in order to avoid further complications, to agree to the withdrawal 
of both civil and military authorities from the Greek territories occupied 
by Italy, although not without protest. The situation became very serious, 
especially as the Italian authorities did not confine themselves to military 
occupation of the provinces in question but proceeded to abolish Greek 
authorities, closed Greek schools, took down Greek flags and raised the 
Italian flags instead. Simultaneously, they resorted to all sorts of machi- 
nations against Greek sovereignty, attempting to propagandize among 
certain Vlach speaking inhabitants the creation of a Republic of Pindus, 
independent of Greece, which would come under Italian protection, but 
their attempts proved grossly ridiculous and they succeeded only in arous- 
ing the wrath and indignation of this undoubtedly Greek population. These 
arbitrary activities of the Italian authorities caused a most unfavorable 
impression among the other Allies and engendered serious apprehension 
as to the aims pursued by the Italians. Unexpectedly, on June 3, 1917, 
the Italian General Ferrero issued a declaration proclaiming the inde- 
pendence of Albania and announcing that “the whole of Albania was 
united and independent under the shield and protection of Italy.” This 
proclamation imposing an Italian protectorate on Albania raised a storm of 
protest both within Italy and without. It was revealed that this act of 
Sonnino was a surprise to everybody, including his own Ministers.* 
Four of them submitted their resignations in protest but were finally per- 
suaded to withdraw them. In Allied circles, this act was regarded as 
contrary to the principles of open diplomacy which had been initiated 
among the Allies following the Russian Revolution and American inter- 
vention. Meanwhile, King Constantine of Greece had abdicated and Mr. 
Veniselos came into power. He immediately approached the Allies, ex- 
plaining that the reasons for security advanced by Italy no longer existed. 
and finally after negotiations with the Italian Minister at Athens it was 
decided by the Allies in July, 1937, that the Italian troops would evacuate 
Greek and Northern Epirus territories, with the exception of a security 
triangle between Valona and Chimara; further, that Greece and Italy 
would agree to reestablish the Greek civil authorities under a Commissioner 
designated by the Greek government. This was done, but the arbitrary 
conduct of the Italians in this security zone continued, the Italians treating 
this locality as though it were an Italian colony. 


Soon after their establishment in Valona, the Italian authorities assumed 
penal jurisdiction, undertook the supervision of finances and customs, re- 


* Stickney, p. 65. 
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quiring Italian visas for entry to Valona and, in addition, they organized 
local militia under Italian control. 


The area of Kaza Koritsa had been occupied in December 1916, by 
French troops under Colonel Descoins. This occupation was allegedly 
made for reasons of security for the French Expeditionary Corps com- 
manded by General Sarail. General Sarail refused to permit the Governor 
appointed by the Greek Provisional Government at Salonika to go to 
Koritsa, and at the same time he abolished arbitrarily the existing exec- 
utive and judicial authorities of the government at Athens, and established 
his own government. On December 10, 1916, Colonel Descoins, of his 
own motion, proclaimed Albanian independence and set up a puppet gov- 
ernment consisting of Christians and Moslems. He also closed the Greek 
schools, which had always been in existence there, and tried to establish 
Albanian schools which had never, in the past, existed there. These arbi- 
trary activities of Colonel Descoins were disavowed by the French Foreign 
Office and, after Sarail was recalled, he was succeeded by General Salle 
who on February 16, 1918, set aside the proclamation concerning Albanian 
independence and ordered the reopening of the Greek schools. When the 
Armistice was signed, it was generally agreed that all occupied territories 
remain temporarily under the government which happened to occupy them 
at the moment. Thus the Province of Koritsa remained under French 
administration, Valona and the hinterland under Italian, and the rest of 
Northern Epirus under Greek. 


THE QUESTION OF NORTHERN EPIRUS BEFORE THE 
PEACE CONFERENCE 


On the Albanian question as well as on the more general problem of 
the Adriatic, the victorious Allies found themselves confronted with 
promises extorted from them by Italy in the secret Treaty of London 
of April 26, 1915, on the one hand, and on the other hand. by their 
own declarations of aims made toward the end of the war, pledging self- 
determination of the peoples. The program of President Wilson, embodied 
in the Armistice terms, bound the Allies to respect the principles enun- 
ciated by them. This, at least, was President Wilson’s sincere belief. 
The publication by the Soviet Government of the secret treaties between 
the Allies, including the Treaty of London of 1915, making territorial 
concessions to Italy in disregard of the principles of nationality and self- 
determination of the peoples concerned, placed the Allies in an embarras- 
sing position. The more so as President Wilson had explicitly and cate- 
gorically denounced them by the declaration that their contents did not 
bind the United States. 


Regarding the Greek claims, these were first placed before the Council 
of Ten and then referred to the Committee on Greek and Albanian 
affairs, presided over by Paul Cambon, French Ambassador at London. 
Before this body, Messrs. Veniselos and Politis expounded the national 
claims of Greece, including her claims to Northern Epirus. It was the 
general impression that the two Greek representatives, although ardent 
nationalists, were moderate in their demands and in their attitude.* The 


* Woods, Cradle of the War, p. 171. 
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Greek claims were based exclusively on the principle of nationality and 
the self-determination of peoples. Particularly referring to Epirus, Mr. 
Veniselos reminded the Committee that the people of Northern Epirus 
always constituted an integral part of the same Greek family and stressed 
their active participation in the war of Greek Independence. Mr. Veniselos 
emphasized the large number of military leaders contributed to this com- 
mon cause by the Northern Epirotes. He cited the heroic sacrifices of 
the Souliote women, sung by Lord Byron, who were Albanian speaking 
but who preferred to hurl themselves and their children off the cliffs into 
the deep ravines below, rather than to permit themselves to be taken by 
the Albanian hordes of Ali Pasha. Mr. Veniselos demonstrated by his- 
torical and scientific proof the Greek national conscience of the Orthodox 
people of Northern Epirus, regardless whether they spoke Greek or 
Albanian. He pointed out the large number of students attending the 
numerous Greek schools, which had always functioned in Northern Epirus 
up to the time of the Balkan Wars and cited as an example the city of 
Koritsa where 2250 pupils attended the Greek schools as contrasted with 
200 attending the only existing Albanian school, although this school was 
under competent American management. Mr. Veniselos mentioned the 
very large number of legacies left by Northern Epirotes who had made 
fortunes and died abroad, for civil institutions in Greece. Many of these 
Epirotes hailed from sections of Northern Epirus where Albanian is 
spoken and they themselves knew but rudimentary Greek. Nevertheless, 
their national conscience was supremely Greek and by their gifts, Athens 
and other cities of Greece are embellished by public buildings, libraries 
and national institutions. Mr. Veniselos cited further the history of recent 
years, the revolt of the Northern Epirotes in protest of the Albanian rule 
imposed upon them against their wishes, the recognition of their struggle 
and of their rights by the protocol of Corfu which supplanted the hated 
protocol of Florence. He called attention to the fact that the Great Powers 
called on Greece to occupy Northern Epirus and stabilize the chaotic con- 
ditions existing in Albania following the departure of the Prince of Wied. 
Also, that under the terms of the secret Treaty of London of April 26, 
1915, along with the right accorded to Italy by the Entente Powers to 
occupy Valona, the definite cession of Northern Epirus to Greece was 
made. Mr. Veniselos explaining that the question of numbers was sec- 
ondary, cited Turkish statistics relative to the population of Northern 
Epirus and proved that they wholly coincided with the Greek statistics 
(112,000 Greeks, 82,000 Albanians). In fact, this was not seriously dis- 
puted by the Albanians. 


The Albanians, on the other hand, contended that the persons referred 
to in the Greek statistics as orthodox were in fact Albanians in conscience, 
hence the issue really was on the national conscience, not on the number 
of the population. Then, too, in a somewhat ingenious attempt to link 
the solution of the problem of Northern Epirus to other factors, they 
made demands upon Greek Epirus reaching as far as the province of 
Parmythia, within the boundaries of the Greek Kingdom. Simultaneously, 
they proposed that all the territories claimed by them be mandated to the 
United States pending determination of the matters then under considera- 
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tion. For this purpose they used the services of an American missionary 
named Rev. Erickson, who appeared before the Conference as representing 
a certain Albanian federation in the United States and submitted a similar 
request for an American mandate over Albania. It was evident of course, 
that the use of the missionary was intended principally to influence 
American public opinion.* 


This request was opposed by the American Delegation. 


Following the presentation of the Albanian views to the Committee on 
Greek-Albanian Affairs, this Committee submitted on March 1, 1919, its 
report on the Southern boundaries of Albania to the Supreme Interallied 
Council. No agreement having been reached among the various delegations 
owing to the irreconcilability of the Italian attitude, the report was confined 
to an exposition of the views of the British, French, American and 
Italian delegations. The first two proposed a boundary almost similar to 
that requested by Mr. Veniselos. This line began at Chimara, running 
south of Tepeleni, thence north of Premeti as far north as Lake Ochrida. 
The views of the British and French delegations were based upon the 
demonstrated aversion to and disregard of the provisions of the Protocol 
of Florence by the people of Northern Epirus concerned, and on their 
expressed Greek national sentiment. Moreover, they pointed out the eco- 
nomic dependence of the province of Koritsa upon the main road leading 
to Santi Quaranta. The American delegation adopted the line of the Aoos 
River (Voioussa) as a basis of delimitation and supported the cession of 
the Southwestern portion of Northern Epirus and the Northeastern to 
Albania. In other words, it recommended awarding to Greece the valley 
of Argyrocastro including Chimara, and the district of Koritsa-Premeti 
to Albania. The American delegation, in suggesting a solution more fa- 
vorable to Albania than that recommended by the British and French dele- 
gations, was obviously motivated by a conciliatory attitude endeavoring 
thus to bring reason out of Italian intransigeance. In doing so, the 
American delegation did not adopt the opinion of the American experts 
attached to the Delegation, as it was formulated in their report under the 
title of ‘Outline of a Tentative Report” prepared under the chairmanship 
of Professor Monroe. The American experts recommended the cession 
to Greece, of Albania, asserting that: 


“The extension of the Greek frontier into Southern Albania ts based 
on ethnic considerations. About Koritsa there is a strong native Moslem 
(Albania) element, but exclusion of this portion would be economically 
injurious, and would block the Greeks from the only road uniting the 
northern territories and running from Kastoria to Jannina. 


Only on the basis of a united Albania (which we do not recommend) 
should Southern Albama be withheld from Greece. Southern Albania’s 
strong Hellenic inclinations and culture, and the success with which Greece 
has in the past asstmilated Albanian elements, indicate that this territory 
should be ceded to Greece with full sovereignty.” 


* Stickney, p. 97. 
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Finally the Italian delegation supported the view that it was necessary 
to enforce the boundaries laid down by the Protocol of Florence and to 
its stubborn opposition is due the postponement of the solution of this 
question. 


Thus the problem was left unsolved by the Supreme Council and no 
action whatever was taken on the matter. More generally, in addition to 
the expressed radical conflict of the Italian views to those of the other 
Allies, the postponement of the delimitation of the Southern boundary of 
Albania may be found in the fact that it was tied up to the rest of the 
Adriatic problem, which in April and May was in such critical stage that 
it threatened to disrupt the Conference. This crisis as is well known 
resulted from the conflict of views of President Wilson and the Italian 
views as expounded by Premier Orlando who insisted upon the enforce- 
ment of the promise which Italy had exacted from the Entente Powers in 
1915 and which President Wilson characterized as “inconsistent with the 
great principles of the settlement” and in no way binding upon the United 
States. Thus after the signing of the peace with Germany the main Con- 
ference was adjourned and the problems remaining unsolved were left 
for solution by the representatives of the Allies. 


Meanwhile Signor Orlando and the instigator of imperialistic Italian 
designs, Foreign Minister Sonnino, had resigned and a new government 
was formed in June 1919, by Signor Nitti, with Signor Tittoni as Foreign 
‘Minister. 


In his efforts to overcome the insistent Italian opposition Mr. Veniselos. 
pursuing the spirit of conciliation generally prevalent in the Conference, 
took the occasion of the formation of a new government in Italy to enter 
into direct negotiations with that country, a suggestion made to him from 
many sides, for the neutralization of the systematic Italian opposition to 
all Greek claims. His efforts resulted in the Well known Tittoni-Veniselos 
agreement of July 29, 1919. Under the terms of this accord, Greece under- 
took to support the Italian mandate over Albania and to recognize Italian 
sovereignty over Valona with the hinterland necessary for its security. 
She also waived in favor of Italy certain portions of its claims in Asia 
Minor, which had been definitely promised to Greece by the Allies. Italy, 
on the other hand, agreed to support Greek claims on Northern Epirus 
and the Greek claims on Eastern and Western Thrace. Moreover, Italv 
agreed to cede the Dodecanese to Greece, with the exception of the Island 
of Rhodes, which was to have full autonomy, and where a plebiscite was 
to be held for union with Greece when Great Britain would decide to cede 
to Greece the Island of Cyprus equally inhabited by Greeks. 


The solution of the Adriatic problem was always left in abeyance. 
After lengthy negotiations between President Wilson and the new Italian 
Premier, Nitti, finally an agreement was reached on certain points. These 
points were incorporated in the French-English-American Memorandum 
addressed to Italy on December 9, 1919. With regard to Albania it pro- 
vided (a) Italian mandate over Albania under the League of Nations 
(b) Italian sovereignty over Valona and its hinterland (c) the boundaries 
of 1913 for the Northern and Eastern frontiers of Albania (d) a detailed 
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line of demarcation was drawn between the Greek and Albanian boundaries 
according to which the province of Argyrocastro was included in Greece 
but not that of Koritsa. In its reply of January 10, 1920, the Italian 
Government did not accept the proposal but submitted a memorandum 
containing its views. Regarding the Greek-Albanian boundaries the Italian 
government observed that the line from Tepeleni to the sea, which had been 
drawn by the three Allies in their memorandum of December 9, 1919, 
included territories not claimed by Greece and, taking under consideration 
the desire of the Allies to give satisfaction to Greece, Italy accepted the 
line proposed by Mr. Veniselos on February 26, 1919. 


Having in mind these Italian views, M. Clemenceau, in his capacity as 
Chairman of the Conference, submitted to the Yugoslav delegation on 
January 14, 1920, a new proposal envisaging the solution of the Adriatic 
problem as a whole. Paragraph four of this memorandum dealing with 
the Southern boundaries of Albania provided as follows: “The Southern 
boundaries of Albania shall be those proposed by the British and French 
delegations in the Committee on Greek affairs, leaving Argyrocastro and 
Koritsa to Greece.” The Yugoslav government, however, rejected the 
proposal of M. Clemenceau by its memorandum of January 28, 1920, 
initially objecting to all interference in Albania by any foreign power. 


Before the presentation to the Yugoslav delegation of the Allied mem- 
orandum of January 14, 1920, a meeting had taken place in the office of 
the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Pichon, at which were present 
Messrs. Clemenceau and Nitti. At this meeting Mr. Veniselos announced 
that an agreement had been reached between him and M. Tittoni and that 
accord had been signed. All present approved the boundary agreed upon. 


Thus, with the consent of Italy, the Allies had in their memorandum 
of January 14, 1920, recognized the rights of Greece in Northern Epirus 
and the cession to Greece of the provinces of Argyrocastro and Koritsa. 


Meanwhile, however, the issuance of the decision by the Supreme 
Council confirming the cession of these provinces became involved from 
another angle. 


President Wilson, who had already returned to the United States, 
informed of the proposal made to the Yugoslav delegation about the so- 
lution of the Adriatic problem, cabled to Secretary of State Lansing pro- 
testing that Messrs. Clemenceau and Lloyd George made proposals to the 
Yugoslavs without first obtaining his views. “There are,” he said, “points 
advanced relative to Fiume, which both Mr. Clemenceau and Mr. Lloyd 
George should know are unacceptable to the President.”* One of these 
was the Albanian question. The President of the United States opposed 
giving to Italy a mandate over Albania and consequent territorial settle- 
ments. 


The refusal of President Wilson to acquiesce in the solution of the 
Adriatic problem proposed by Messrs. Clemanceau and Lloyd George had 
the effect of postponing the solution of the question of Northern Epirus. 


* White Paper: Correspondence relating to the Adriatic question. JTondon, 1920. 
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It should be stressed, however, that the disagreement of President Wilson 
to the solution of the Albanian problem contained in the Anglo-French 
Memorandum of January 14, 1920, can in no way be construed as oppos- 
ing the Greek claims in Northern Epirus. This is clear from the fact 
that in the joint French-Anglo-American Memorandum of December 9, 
1920, the province of Argyrocastro was unanimously awarded to Greece, 
and the Anglo-French memorandum awarded Koritsa also to Greece, the 
American experts, as above mentioned, having likewise recommended the 
cession of Koritsa to Greece in their “Outline of a Tentative Report.” 
Moreover, on May 17, 1920, only three months later, the American Senate 
unanimously : 


“Resolved, that it is the sense of the Senate that Northern Epirus (1n- 
cluding Koritsa), where a strong Greek population predominates, should 
be awarded by the Peace Conference to Greece and become incorporated 
in the Kingdom of Greece.” * 


Before, however, the American Government could take action in con- 
formity with the Resolution of the Senate the issuance of the decision 
awarding Northern Epirus to Greece was no longer obstructed by sub- 
stantial objections but became again embroiled in diplomatic entanglements 
arising from its association with the solution of the whole Albanian prob- 
lem which, in turn, was linked to that of the entire Adriatic question. 
These complications, sprang this time, too, from Italian quarters, and 
turned out to be fatal to the desires of the Northern Epirotes. 


The Italians, by their provocative behavior in the province of Valona, 
occupied by them, became strongly hated by the population there. On the 
other hand, the internal situation in Italy had in the meantime become 
almost chaotic due to the spread of strikes, the disruption of transportation 
and the spirit of disobedience widely prevalent, which was strengthened 
by socialist propaganda. Moreover, the disintegration of the Italian troops 
in Albania owing to the spread of malaria, had strong repercussions in 
Italy, and workers refused to load ships with supplies intended for Albania, 
charging the Italian Government with harboring imperialistic designs. 
This condition encouraged the inhabitants of Valona and adjoining terri- 
tories to rise in armed revolt resulting in the defeat of the Italian troops. 
Premier Nitti having resigned, his successor in office, Signor Giolliti real- 
ized that there was nothing left for him except to conform to the fait 
accompli and to abandon Albania as soon as possible before facing other 
humiliations worse than the defeat of Italian arms at Valona. Besides, 
the Italian socialist deputies who had won a substantial number of seats 
in the elections of 1919, were pressing him to put an end to this Albanian 
adventure. In his statements in the Italian Parliament on November 27, 
Signor Giolitti declared that his Government “was not in favor of a pro- 
tectorate in Albania, but wishes the independence of that Country.” Thus, 
Italy having failed in its attempts to subjugate Albania and to secure the 
establishment of an Italian mandate over it, resorted to a change of policy 
and suddenly became a champion of its independence, awaiting a more 
propitious moment for the realization of her plans of conquest. 


* U. S. Senate Resolution No. 324, May 17, 1920. 
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After the unsuccessful mission of Baron Aliotti to the Prince of Wied, 
Count Manzoni was sent to Tirana where he signed the secret treaty of 
August 2, 1920, by the terms of which Italy relinquished its protectorate 
and sovereignty over Valona and its hinterland. 


These new developments in the Italian policy in Albania, of course, 
had no bearing whatever upon the Greek rights in Northern Epirus. The 
Greek Government which anxiously awaited the issuance of the decision 
awarding to Greece the territories already agreed upon by the Allies for 
cession to her, was receiving repeated assurances that the rights of Greece 
were secured and acknowledged as hers by all the allies, including Italy 
herself. Relying on these promises and disposed to show a spirit of con- 
ciliation and mutual understanding, Greece agreed to sign with the Al- 
bamans the Protocol of Kapishtica on May 15, by which she undertook, 
pending the decision of the Allies, to abstain from occupying the province 
of Koritsa, after the evacuation of French troops then in progress. As 
later events proved, Greece’s faith upon the promises of the Allies was 
misplaced. In fact, as a result of the Italian volte face in Albania, Italy 
engaged in a series of systematic maneuvers opposing all Greek claims 
which she had officially recognized and to which she was internationally 
bound by the Tittoni-Veniselos Agreement, thus blocking the unanimous 
vote required in the Supreme Council for the issuance of the decision 
awarding Northern Epirus to Greece. Typical of its long tradition of 
deriving gains out of its military defeats, Italy sought to take advantage 
of its recent reverses in Albania in order to repudiate the international 
obligations assumed toward Greece by the Tittoni-Veniselos Agreement, in 
Northern Epirus and in the Dodecanese. 


On July 22, 1920, Count Sforza, then Foreign Minister of Italy, 
officially denounced the Tittoni-Veniselos Agreement and the obligations to 
Greece therein contained. This unilateral act of Italy naturally caused 
great surprise in Allied circles, especially as it also included Italy’s obliga- 
tions concerning the Dodecanese. Count Sforza’s attempt at explanation 
as found in his book “The Makers of Modern Europe,” is both cynical 
and contemptuous of international ethics: 


“When I came to power in Italy in July, 1920,” he writes, “and took 
cognizance of this arrangement which Tittoni had kept secret, I absolutely 
failed to see how it could be of any use to Italy. With undue breach of 
modesty, I considered that it was not for a Great Power like Italy to have 
written agreements that Greece should ‘support’ any essential point of 
Italian interests in Albania . .. Albania, to my mind, was to come under the 
sphere of Italian influence, but not as a result of a jurisdictional situation 
wounding Albanian pride and working against the very force of Italian 
expansion in Albania. This being so—and bent on setting Italian policy 
toward ways which seemed to me more in conformity with our intercsts— 
I denounced the Tittoni-Veniselos Agreement that meant for us just noth- 
ing but a series of burdens with no compensatory counterpart.” 


Thus Count Sforza, who has recently converted himself to a protag- 
onist of democratic ways in diplomatic relations and styles himself “the 
champion of a superior International Moral Law”, only after the collapse 
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of Italian imperialism, and found proper to declare that the Dodecanese 
“where a strong Greek National conscience predominates should be given to 
Greece” did not hesitate then, contrary to all international morals to block 
the execution of the agreement by which the Dodecanese and Northern 
Epirus would have become united with the mother country, Greece. 


The repudiation of the Tittoni-Veniselos agreement, along with other 
events, such as the revolt of the Mirdites in Northern Albania and the 
subsequent invasion by Yugoslav troops, kept in abeyance, the settlement 
of the southern boundaries of Albania. 


The Greek Government was becoming anxious over this delay. Yet 
it felt assured, being in possession of the international titles derived from 
the Conference, both through the French-English-American Memorandum 
of December 9, 1919, under the terms of which the province of Argyro- 
castro was awarded to Greece, and through the Anglo-French Memoran- 
dum of January 14, 1920, by which the whole of Northern Epirus includ- 
ing Coritsa was ceded to Greece, and finally through the United States 
Senate Resolution of May 17, 1920, resolving that the Peace Conference 
should award to Greece Northern Epirus “including Koritsa.”* This 
resolution could be considered as supplementing the Anglo-French Memo- 
randum of January 14, 1920, and endorsing the contents outlined therein. 


The question of the delimitation of the Albanian boundaries next came 
before the Conference of Ambassadors only in the summer of 1921. 
Meanwhile, on December 17, 1920, at the instance of Lord Robert Cecil 
and largely due to the great zeal displayed by the ardent exponents of that 
newly established international organization, Albania was admitted to the 
League of Nations even though it had not yet been recognized by the 
Powers and its boundaries had not yet been defined. Simultaneously and 
as a condition to her admission, Albania was required to subscribe to a 
declaration by which it undertook to protect minorities and expressly 
assumed toward them specific international obligations. Events showed 
that the assumption of these solemn pronouncements remained a mere 
formality. 


Thanks to the enthusiastic support of the great idealist Lord Cecil and 
other devoted champions of the League of Nations to the small and 
newly admitted state. an exceptionally favorable attitude was then preva- 
lent in League circles regarding Albania and a corresponding anxiety to 
settle all matters connected with this newest member. The question, thus, 
became one of principle, and this motivation outweighed factual investiga- 
tion of problems connected with Albania. On the other hand. the diplo- 
matic position of Greece at that time was most unfavorable. Miailitarily, 
Greece, left alone to enforce the Treaty of Sevres, was fully engaged in 
the war in Asia Minor. Mr. Veniselos, unsuccessful in the election of 
November, 1920, had withdrawn from the political scene and the Powers 
were refusing to recognize King Constantine who had been recalled to 
his throne. Furthermore, an antagonistic spirit and outspoken suspicion 
prevailed at that time in the relations hetween Great Britain and France 


+*+ U. S. Senate Resolution No. 324, May 17, 1920. 
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in all major issues. In order to check the establishment of assumed pre- 
dominant British influence in the Near East and to avenge lack of British 
support in the question of French security, France went so far as to enter 
into a treaty of friendship with its foe, Mustapha Kemal Pasha, by sign- 
ing the Franklin-Bouillon Treaty, at the very time when Greek troops 
were fighting in Asia Minor carrying out the mandate given to Greece by 
an interallied decision, in which France participated. No better oppor- 
tunity could be found for Italy to accomplish its systematic and long cher- 
ished plans of opposing Greek expansion and particularly of blocking the 
annexation of Northern Epirus territory. The relations between France 
and England had by that time lost the cordial attachment which held them 
together in war and which was so necessary for the enforcement of the 
peace treaties; in fact these two allied nations were at odds concerning 
the policy to adopt toward Germany. The United States of America was 
then enveloped in isolationism and not interested in European questions 
of secondary importance. Italy was thus left the principal arbiter of 
matters affecting her, and used this advantage by approaching one or the 
other nation, according as expediency and self interest dictated. 


In this extremely unfavorable atmosphere for Greece, and with a Gov- 
ernment not recognized by its former Allies, the question of the delimitation 
of the Albanian boundaries came up for solution before the Council of 
the League of Nations in June, 1921. The League having declared itself 
without jurisdiction, referred the question to the Conference of Am- 
bassadors. 


The Greek and Yugoslav Governments asked to participate in an ad- 
visory capacity as interested parties. Unfortunately their request was 
rejected. 


On November 9, 1921, the Conference of Ambassadors composed of 
representatives of England, France, Italy and Japan rendered its decision 
defining the boundaries of Albania. Under it, the boundaries of Albania 
with slight alterations favorable to Yugoslavia corresponded to those of 
1918. As for the southern boundary the line indicated in the protocol of 
Florence was adopted, thus leaving to Albania the whole of Northern Epi- 
rus, not even excepting the province of Argyrocastro. Thus by this decision, 
the old Protocol of Florence was brought to life again, in spite of the 
fact that it had proved to be unenforceable, that it had caused the re- 
volt of the population concerned and that, moreover, the subsequent 
Protocol of Corfu had practically supplanted it. On the other hand, spe- 
cific Allied proposals contained in the joint French-Anglo-American Mem- 
orandum of December 9, 1919, were ignored, as were those included in 
the Anglo-French memorandum of January 14, 1920, both of which by 
the formal manner in which they were presented reflected the substantive 
decisions of the Peace Conference. So, too, were ignored the categorical 
Resolution of the United States Senate and the repeatedly expressed 
promises to Greece upon which she relied in agreeing to the Protocol of 
Kapeshita by the terms of which she refrained from occupying any 
Albanian territory until after the decision of the Great Powers. The 
decision of the Conference of Ambassadors was a full and complete tri- 
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umph of Italian policy. This became even more manifest a year later 
when it was learned that on the very date on which the decision was made 
defining the Albanian boundaries, the Conference “recognizing that the 
question of Albanian frontier just established was one of international 
importance, the violation of which would constitute a danger for the 
strategic safety of Italy,” the Great Powers agreed: 1. “that in case of 
difficulty in maintaining intact her territorial integrity, Albania should be 
free to address a request to the Council of the League of Nations for 
foreign assistance ;” 2. that in the above-mentioned event, their representa- 
tives shall be instructed to recommend to the Council that “the restoration 
of the territorial frontiers of Albania should be entrusted to Italy”; 
3. “that in case of any threat to Albania’s integrity, territorial or economic, 
and in case Albania had not availed herself within a reasonable time of 
the right provided in Article 1 of the Covenant, the above-mentioned 
Government (Italy) will bring the situation before the Council of the 
League of Nations; and 4, if the Council of the League decides by, a 
majority, that intervention is not expedient, the above-mentioned Govern- 
ment (Italy) shall reconsider the question in conformity with the principles 
enunciated in the preamble to this Declaration, namely, that any modifica- 
tion in the frontiers of Albania constitutes a danger for the strategic 
safety of Italy.” 


Thus by this decision of the Great Powers, made after much Italian 
intrigue and bargaining in every direction, Albania was transformed into 
an Italian protectorate within which were included purely Greek popula- 
tions consigned to indirect Italian enslavement. And thus, further, the 
way was open for the future definite subjugation of Albania by Italy and 
the intrusion of Italy into the Balkans, which made possible the Italian 
aggression of 1940 against Greece. 


At the same time the Council of the League of Nations had decided, 
in order somehow to excuse the subjection of Greek populations to Albania, 
to enforce the recommendation of the Assembly of the League of Nations 
dated December 15, 1920, according to which. “in the event of the Baltic 
and Caucasian States and Albania being admitted to the League, the 
Assembly requests that they should take necessary measures to enforce 
the principles of the Minorities Treaties, and that they should arrange 
with the Council the details required to carry this object into effect.” 
Albania, then, by the “Declaration for the Protection of Minorities” that 
this should constitute the fundamental law of the land and which was 
placed under the League of Nations, provided complete equality of all 
citizens. Full protection was assured without any distinction whether of 
“birth, nationality, language, race or religion.” Free exercise of religion. 
The use of any language was permitted, adequate facilities must be given 
to the people of non-Albanian speech for the use of their language before 
the courts. Minorities were also given equal rights to maintain charitable, 
religious and educational institutions. Provision was made for insuring 
the children of non-Albanian speech be granted facilities in the primary 
school for instruction of their own language. 


The Declaration was signed by the Albanian Delegate Fan Noli, and 
was ratified by Albania on February 17, 1922. 
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Subsequent events demonstrated how little attention Albania paid to 
these international obligations. ° 


The Council of the League of Nations on October 2, 1921, also de- 
cided to send on the spot a Commission of Inquiry to supervise the delimi- 
nation of the boundaries and to enforce the decisions of the Conference 
of Ambassadors. The report of M. Sederholm, Finnish president of the 
Commission, made later, which reflects a friendly disposition toward 
Albania, makes mention of the economic and political disillusionment of 
the Christian population at the hands of the Albanian Government.* The 
small percentage of Christian public servants contrasted with that of the 
Moslems, in violation of the express provisions contained in the Dec- 
laration for the Protection of Minorities is indicative of the arbitrariness 
of the Moslem officials. “In the town of Koritsa, for instance, out of 
seven or eight thousand Christian voters only 220 took part in the elec- 
tions anticipating interference by the Government. An important cause 
for the disillusionment of the Christian population lay in the fact that the 
existing sub-division of electoral districts placed the Christian minorities 
at the mercy of the Mohammedan majorities.”** 


In connection with the Commission of Inquiry sent to supervise the 
delimitation of the boundaries, it is well to bear in mind the high pressure 
means employed by Italy in order to impose its views, and the interna- 
tional complications consequent thereon, which the, by then, Fascist Italy 
engendered in 1923, highhandedly occupying the Greek Island of Corfu 
after a savage bombardment of the defenseless population of this demili- 
tarized island. 


The Commission for the delimitation of the new boundary line gave 
its decision which was embodied in a new protocol, which, too, was signed 
at Florence on January 27, 1925. This document bears the signatures of 
the French, British and Italian Delegates. There was attached to it a 
declaration by the Greek Delegate to the Conference, wherein, he says 
that any comment on this decision is superfluous as the Greek Government 
in due time had made its objections before the Conference of Ambassadors, 
which did not consider them, and that thereafter it yielded to the decisions 
of the Conference, having no alternative. 

On July 30, 1926, the new Protocol of the Conference of Ambassadors 
ratified finally the new boundary line. 


ALBANIA’S SUBJUGATION BY ITALY AND THE PLIGHT OF THE 
NORTHERN EPIROTES 


That which was predicted by those who were intimately acquainted 
with the Albanian situation was soon realized. Following a condition of 
continuous anarchy imposed by a series of violent overthrowing of various 
Albanian Chieftains and of murders and betrayals, Zog, a Moslem Chief- 
tain of Mati, Northern Albania, finally succeeded in imposing his control 


* “The Commission, however, was unable to deny that then existed a strong and 
growing discontent among the Christian population in Southern Albania.” 
** Stickney, p. 155. 
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by invading the country from Yugoslavia at the head of his mountaineer 
followers, with the aid of White Russians and Yugoslav mercinaries. 
Successful in overthrowing the government of Bishop Fan Noli who had 
two years earlier overthrown him, Zog established his authority by the 
cruelest measures, having systematically murdered his leading opponents 
who had been unable to flee, including his own sister’s husband. 


This condition of continuing internal anarchy, even after the establish- 
ment of Zog’s authority by merciless terrorism, augured the inevitable 
subservience of Albania to Italy for reasons vital to the very question of 
the existence of Albania as an independent State, a question which, from 
the very beginning, was viewed with misgivings by those intimately ac- 
quainted with conditions in Albania. 


It is clear that in countries like Albania where the standard of living 
has always been the lowest in Europe, the establishment of an independent 
State presupposed the prior existence of even a rudimentary economic 
organization upon which the government machinery could be founded. 
The organization of civil services was conditioned on the existence of a 
middle class more or less educated from which could be drawn the gov- 
ernment functionaries. But such elements existed only among the ortho- 
dox population of the South who had been trained in the numerous Greek 
schools of Southern Albania. The Moslems, mountaineers and rebellious 
warriors, were engaged chiefly in stock breeding while the few among 
them who lived in cities were made up of remnants of feudalistic fami- 
lies, jealous of and hating each other and reluctant to submit to any form 
of authority. On the establishment of the Albanian State the Christian 
population was from the very beginning side-tracked, with the exception 
of a few opportunist rerenegades, and all the authority passed into the 
hands of various Moslem Beys. These, accustomed to a system of per- 
sonal favoritism resorted to under the Sultans in order to assure the 
devotion and dependence upon them of their followers, sought only to 
secure material resources for their personal welfare. 


On the other hand, in order to establish the various forms of adminis- 
tration which had been maintained by force and which could be kept up 
by unrelenting force, it was necessary to have a sizeable military con- 
stabulary, whose upkeep necessarily threw out of balance the slim appro- 
priations of the Albanian budget, which were likewise thrown out of 
gear by the substantial contributions of the various Albanian governments 
to their respective “‘friends”’. 


Thus the financial situation of the country quickly degenerated from 
chronic bankruptcy to chaos. This is exactly what Italy was waiting for 
in order to enforce its long planned policy of making Albania an Italian 
protectorate. Having failed to find money in Yugoslavia, Zog finally 
turned to Italy, thus giving Italy the opportunity it wanted in order to 
put into effect its plans of conquest. 


On November 26, 1926, a loan of 50,000,000 gold francs having been 
made to Albania, the well-known Tirana Agreement was signed, whereby 
Italy was given the right to pass on Albanian internal affairs, and, under 
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pretense of a mutual understanding, Albania agreed not to enter into any 
political or military treaties directed against Italian interests. Thus, for 
example, Italy was given the right to intervene in and suppress internal 
conflicts in Albania, a concession which is only a shade less than the 
establishment of a protectorate. The following year, by entering into a 
treaty of alliance, Italy and Albania each “assume the obligation to defend 
the interests and welfare of the other with the same zeal with which it 
would defend its own interests and advantages.” Simultaneously with 
the signing of the Accord of November 27, 1926, an Albanian Bank with 
Italian funds and the S.V.E.A., an Italo-Albanian Company for the pro- 
motion of the economic interest of Albania, were established and placed 
under Italian supervision. 


With the passing of time and deterioration of the condition of Al- 
banian economy, Italy, by new financial subsidies, imposed a customs union 
between Italy and Albania, compulsory teaching of the Italian language 
in Albanian schools, and the setttlement of Italian colonists in the unusally 
fertile valley of Albania, the valley of Mouzakia. All communications of 
the country were transferred exclusively to the Italian Lloyd, while air 
communications were managed as a monopoly by the Italian firm Ala 
Littoria. The whole of Albania was swamped with Italian organizers and 
advisors, and soon the Albanian Government requested the British organ- 
izer of the Albanian police to depart. Albanian commerce was carried on 
practically entirely with Italy and, in any case, was placed under full 
Italian supervision. The forts and fortifications of the Albanian shores 
and Albanian harbors were brought under Italian military control. The 
presence of the Italian military has been more widely felt and little by 
little all branches of the administration came under Italian supervision. 
The Italian protectorate on Albania, established since 1926, from year to 
year was being converted into complete submission of Albania to fascist 
Italy, while the full military occupation Albania by Italy in 1939 did 
nothing but complete the natural fulfilment of the conquest of Albania, 
at a time when, finally, fascist Italy discarded all pretenses, in the pursuit 
of its plans for the subjugation of the Balkans. 


As seen above and as a result of Italian insistence, the Northern Epi- 
rotes were included in the Albanian State, under certain definite and con- 
crete obligations, assumed by Albania, by signing the Treaty of Minorities, 
which was made a condition precedent to its recognition as an independent 
state. 


As far back as 1922-23 in a report submitted to the League of Nations, 
the Finnish President of the International Commission of Inquiry, Mr. 
Sederholm, refers to the extortions to which the Christian population was 
subjected. Notwithstanding the fact, he says, that the Provinces of Koritsa 
and Argyrocastro provide the largest portion of the income of the Albanian 
State, only a small portion of it is set aside for needs of Southern Albania. 
Mr. Sederholm speaks of the small influence exercised by the inhabitants 
of Southern Albania in comparison with their development, and that only a 
few of them are being employed in various branches of the administration. 
Further he explains that the election districts of the Christians are so 
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mixed with the Moslem election districts as to countervail majority votes 
in the former, and how renegade Christians are being utilized in order to 
cover up arbitrary acts of the Moslems, and in general he describes the 
disillusionment of the Orthodox element by their subjection to Albania. 


After the entrenchment of Zog in authority and with the assistance of 
Italy, the condition of the Christian population systematically deteriorates. 
The Greek schools which had flourished throughout the entire Ottoman 
occupation, and which at the time of the Balkan wars numbered two hun- 
dred, under varying forms of Albanian pressure, diminish year by year. 
In 1925-26 the number has been reduced to 78 and in 1932-33, with the 
advance of Italian intervention in Albania the number is cut to 10. The 
following year by an edict of the Albanian government they are all closed. 
The Greek government was then compelled to resort to the League of 
Nations appealing for observance of the provisions of the Treaty of 
Minorities. The permanent Court at the Hague to which the matter was 
referred for solution, in an opinion rendered April 6, 1935, decided that 
Albania had violated its international obligations. In light of this inter- 
national decision the Albanian government was forced to permit the re- 
opening of some of the Greek schools, but the persistent atmosphere of 
terrorism prevented their regular functioning. 


Besides this arbitrary suppression of their national and educational 
rights, the inhabitants of Northern Epirus were deprived, in 1929, of 
their religious freedom. The Albanian government arbitrarily abolished 
the centuries old spiritual dependence of the Orthodox inhabitants of 
Albania on the Oecoumenical Patriarchate of Constantinople, rights which 
had been specifically secured to them in the Treaty of Minorities, and set 
up an anti-canonical Synod at the head of which was placed Bessarion, a 
Pseudo Bishop with a questionable background, and illegally declared the 
Albanian church to be Autocephalous and dependent directly upon the 
government. This arbitrary and oppressive measure of Zog’s caused a 
storm of protest of the entire Orthodox community which, in spite of the 
existing terrorism, did not hesitate to appeal to the League of Nations, 
demanding adjudication consonant with the protection of minorities. 


The agitation of the Christians continued for a number of years until 
Zog, finally realizing the magnitude of the opposition provoked by this 
measure and possible repercussions against his own position, was com- 
pelled to repudiate the illegal Synod and to dismiss Bessarion and to 
request the Oecoumenical Patriarcate of Constantinople to issue a canoni- 
cal Act granting the Orthodox Albanian Church an autocephalous status. 


The persecution and oppression of the Southern Epirotes continued 
systematically until their liberation was assured by the occupation of 
Northern Epirus by Greek troops following the victorious repulsion of 
the unprovoked attack by Mussolini on October 28, 1940. The Northern 
Epirotes celebrating that event looked with confidence to the future, hop- 
ing that their sufferings had come to an end. Unfortunately for them 
after the German invasion and military occupation of Greece by the Axis 
in the Spring of 1941, untold hardships were heaped upon them. The 
various Albanian puppet governments succeeding each other during the 
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Axis occupation of that country were constantly denouncing the Greek 
population for their pro-Allied sentiments and planned for their system- 
atic decimation, destroying whole areas, burning villages and executing 
hundreds of Christians on the charge of participating in guerrilla warfare 
and in the Greek resistance movement. Thousands of Northern Epirotes 
were forced to flee to the mountains and adjacent Greek territory. 


But what, at first blush, may appear to be incongruous to those not 
conversant with the Albanians is that the terrorism and the systematic 
annihilation of the Christian population was intensified when the fascist 
organization “Balli Kombetar” which held sway during Axis occupation 
was later succeeded by the Albanian partisans of Enver Hoxha. 


This self-proclaimed Moslem leader of the so-called National Albanian 
Front, viewing with apprehension the liberation of the Epirotes from the 
Albanian yoke, after the war, and greatly disturbed by the official Greek 
claims on this territory, planned and put into operation the wholesale 
annihilation of entire Greek populations, thus forcing a stream of migra- 
tion to Greece. 


The Greek government by repeated memoranda has kept informed the 
Allied governments of this intensification of the systematic persecution of 
the inhabitants of Northern Epirus, aiming at the denationalization of this 
area. | 


Unfortunately, as is known, the military occupation of the Allies has 
not been extended to Albania and the systematic terrorism inflicted upon 
the Christians continues, and the end of it does not appear to be in sight. 
The only hope left to the Northern Epirotes is the hastening of the end 
of the War and the inclusion of the areas of Northern Epirus under effec- 
tive Allied military control. 
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CONCLUSION 


In previous chapters the reader will have observed how entire popula- 
tions have been denied the right of self-determination by sysematic Italian 
opposition and how they were forced to live under Albanian rule and be 
leit to the mercy of an unconscientious clique dependent upon Italian 
subsidies to serve Italy’s plans of conquest. 


Twenty-five years of Albanian rule have demonstrated how unwise, 
and especially dangerous for the people concerned, has been the experi- 
ment of compulsory subjection of peoples within the limits of a country 
lacking even the elementary conditions of civil organization and comprised 
of a population of indubitaly inferior political development, under the 
shadowy protection of an international declaration without means of en- 
forcement. 


The sufferings of the Northern Epirotes and their fellow Dodeca- 
nesians are a bitter reminder of the past and have served only to producing 
bitterness and disillusionment among them regarding the ability of the 
organizers of peace. They not only failed to advance the cause of perma- 
nent peace, but on the contrary, placed the seal of injustice by utterly 
disregarding basic and unalienable rights of the people, that is to say, the 
right of self-determination. 


So much for the Northern Epirotes. 


From the viewpoint of Greece, the enforced subjugation of the people 
of Northern Epirus and of the Dodecanese, solely because a great power 
demanded it for the satisfaction of its own political purposes has been in 
the interval between the two wars, a continuing moral burden on the 
political life of the Greek people and because of the great disillusionment 
it created in Greece, has cast a cloud upon the normal political life of the 
country and has become the subject of political conflicts causing reper- 
cussions in the foreign relations of this Nation. 


The Greeks of today will not, for a moment, comprehend how it could 
be possible, after their generally recognized stand and sacrifices in the 
present war and the indescribable sufferings they have endured in the 
struggle against the Axis, to see Greek populations, whether it be in the 
Dodecanese or Northern Epirus, remaining under foreign yoke against 
their will. This fact cannot escape the attention of’anyone. Especially 
as Northern Epirus is concerned, it should not be forgotten hat the 
valiant and triumphant struggle which the Greeks waged against the 
aggression of fascism occurred on the very soil of Northern Epirus and 
that by the Greek blood which was there shed, the Northern Epirotes 
have finally been liberated from the loathesome Albanian yoke under the 
control and supervision of Italy. The Greeks of today cannot forget that 
organized units of the regular Albanian army fought against them by the 
side of the aggressors and that Albania has been a satellite of the Axis, 
having formally and simultaneously declared war on the side of Italy 
against Greece under the unanimous manifestations of approval of the 
Albanian Parliament, which had been elected prior to the Italian occupa- 
tion of Albania. Moreover, the Greeks are fully apprised of the fact that 
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after the occupation of Greece by the Germans and Italians, detachments 
of regular Albanian troops were stationed on Corfu and at Epirus for the 
benefit of the Axis. 


The sufferings of the orthodox population in Southern Albania 
throughout the entire area of Northern Epirus during the period of Axis 
occupation and the more intensive terrorism imposed by the leader of the 
Partisans, Enver Hoxha, are too recent in the memory of every Greek so 
as to permit any doubt being raised in the Peace Conference concerning 
the advisability of the liberation of the Northern Epirotes, which, in the 
conscience of all Greeks of all shades of opinion, constitutes the foremost 
among the Greek claims. Any compromise on this matter would surely 
create a source of continual and pronounced irredentism in Greece and 
will cause internal and external repercussions. 


The annexation of Northern Epirus to Greece so far as the latter is 
concerned is a rudimentary precaution for the security of its boundaries. 
The final delimitation of the boundary between Albania and Greece, by 
placing Northern Epirus in Albania, left the northwestern Greek boundary 
unprotected and deprived of the natural fortifications of the Acroceraunian 
Mountains and the long mountain range on which are found the Klissoura- 
Tepeleni defences, where the Greek advance stopped in repelling fascist 
aggression. The unprovoked Italian attack of October, 1940, against 
Greece was undoubtedly facilitated by the fact that Greece was in an ex- 
ceptionally vulnerable position in defending its Albanian boundaries, whose 
delimitation was made under Italian pressure. This has been confirmed 
by disclosures made public recently by the Italian anti-fascist press, bear- 
ing upon the preparation and the invasion by Italy based upon a lightning 
attack on a boundary naturally indefensible. Moreover, this path has been 
the one followed repeatedly by invading conquerors against Greece and it 
is but reasonable and logical that Greece should demand security for its 
boundaries. 


Furthermore, from an economic point of view, the Valley of Argy- 
rocastro and of Koritsa form an integral part with Jannina, the capi- 
tal of Epirus, and the segregation of Northern Epirus from the rest. of 
the country made substantially more difficult the economic development of 
Epirus on either side of the boundary, and is not unrelated to the economic 
depression which prevailed in that area during the interval between the 
two wars. Communications, the formation of the land and the very 
appearance of the country argue in favor of the union of Northern Epirus 
with the rest of the section. 


The question of the fate of Northern Epirus has already been brought 
to international attention by the statement of Mr. Eden in Commons on 
December 17, 1942, according to which, irrespective of the question of the 
reestablishment of an independent Albania, the problem of the delimita- 
tion of its boundaries will be open for settlement at the Peace Conference.* 


*“His Majesty’s Government regards the question of the frontiers of the Albanian 
State after the war as a question which will have to be considered at the Peace 
Settlement”. Statement by Mr. Eden at the House of Commons in December 17, 1942. 


Washington, March, 1945. 


